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The  Quest  for  Peace 


AIDS  FOR  DISCUSSION  GROUPS  SEEKING  TO 
UNDERSTAND  AND  TO  ELIMINATE  WAR 


1.  What  is  Peace? 

We  all  hate  war,  but  many  people  and  some  national 
groups  seek  something  which  cannot  very  well  be  gained 
without  a  war.  War  is  brought  on  either  by  the  group 
determined  to  smash  a  way  through  to  its  desired 
object;  or  by  other  groups  which  feel  bound  to  avert 
the  situation  that  will  be  brought  about  by  the  success 
of  the  effort.  Japan,  for  instance,  is  in  deadly  need  of 
more  land  to  till,  or  more  lands  from  which  raw  materials 
of  manufacture  can  be  obtained  so  that  manufactured 
goods  may  be  sold  for  food.  This  need  of  expansion 
brought  on  the  war  with  Russia  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  Japanese  expansion  into  Southern  Manchuria 
meant  disturbance  of  Russian  plans  for  expansion  to  an 
ice-free  seaport — and  thus  Russia  was  led  to  fight. 
To  study  all  the  aspects  of  that  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  would  open  up  most  of  the  questions  which  we 
must  understand  if  we  are  looking  for  peace. 

If  we  speak  thoughtfully  about  Peace,  we  mean 
co-operative  effort  to  bring  about  needed  changes. 
Peace  is  much  more  than  absence  of  fighting.  There  is 
not  so  very  much  difference  in  moral  quality  between 
the  spirit  which  fights  to  prevent  another  people 
achieving  some  required  change,  and  that  which  tells 
the  other  people  that  her  anxieties  are  no  concern  of 
ours.  The  latter  is  no  more  peaceful  than  the  former 
— indifference  or  contempt  is  no  better  than  hate.  In 
the  Great  World  War,  every  nation  was  fighting  a 
defensive  battle — fighting  to  defend  something  believed 
by  her  to  be  necessary  for  her  future  welfare.  Austria 
fought  to  find  escape  from  the  menace  of  a  union  of 
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the  Slavic  peoples  in  south-eastern  Europe — a  union 
which  could  be  brought  about  only  by  thwarting 
Austria's  historic  effort  to  create  a  unified  state  which 
will  include  the  peoples  for  whom  the  Danube  is  Main 
Street.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  fought  for  what  she 
deemed  necessary  to  her  future  life  as  the  trusted  repre- 
sentative of  Slavic  nations.  Germany  fought  because 
to  leave  Austria  in  that  pinch  would  have  left  herself 
without  a  friend  in  any  future  difficulty.  France  was 
dragged  in  to  protect  the  alliance  with  Russia,  without 
which  it  had  seemed  impossible  for  France  to  live  her 
life  as  a  cultural  power  in  western  civilization.  Britain 
was  dragged  in  because  she  could  not  risk  a  great 
military  power  in  possession  of  the  other  side  of  the 
English  Channel  and  bombarding  the  English  coast. 
Italy  came  in  to  secure  at  long  last  unity  with  her 
separated  brethren  under  other  flags,  thus  escaping  the 
long  maintained  weakness  of  division.  Bulgaria  came 
in  to  escape  the  effect  of  her  recent  defeat  by  other 
Balkan  powers,  and  Turkey  came  in  because  she  saw  the 
one  opportunity  of  a  century  to  break  the  throttle-hold 
which  western  Europe  had  long  been  exerting  on  her 
life.  Japan,  too,  entered  the  war  to  escape  the  menace 
to  her  own  expansion  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  which 
she  saw  in  the  German  military  colony  in  Kiau  Chow. 
It  is  futile  to  call  some  wars  defensive,  and  others 
offensive.  All  are  defensive  of  what  a  people  deems  to 
be  important  to  her  national  life.  We  must  look  at  the 
evil  more  clearly. 

11.  Why  Do  We  Hate  War? 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  seeking  the  elimina- 
tion of  war,  and  not  all  of  them  will  stand  examination: 

(1 )  We  may  object  that  it  involves  great  loss  of  life. 
But  so  does  industry  and  motor  traffic.  The  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918-19  took  more  lives  than  did  the  war. 
Loss  of  life  is  not  such  a  grave  matter  if  that  loss  is  the 
means  of  achieving  a  great  benefit  to  men.  We  honour 
martyrs,  explorers  and  pioneers  in  several  walks  of  life. 
The  world   is   threatened   by  over-population,  and 
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hitherto  three  major  factors  have  helped  to  keep  the 
balance — war,  famine  and  pestilence.  Now  that  science 
conquers  disease,  and  engineering  conquers  famine,  if 
we  eliminate  war  shall  we  not  be  over-crowded,  and  will 
the  suffering  peoples  have  to  fight  for  new  supplies? 
Any  wasteful  expenditure  of  human  life  is,  of  course, 
open  to  condemnation  because  we  regard  personality  as 
sacred.  And  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  war  is  that 
it  is  thus  wasteful.  All  disputes  must  be  talked  over  or 
fought  over.  In  the  end  they  are  talked  over — why  not, 
then,  adopt  this  course  from  the  first?  The  answer  is 
that  by  war  the  will  to  resist  is  so  broken  down  in  one 
power  that  the  talking  over  is  more  satisfactory  to  the 
other.  In  this  way  some  justify  war — as  the  only 
means  by  which  in  particular  instances  there  may  be 
overcome  the  resistance  which  frustrates  some  righteous 
cause.  For  instance,  no  ojie  either  at  the  time  or  since 
has  been  able  to  see  any  other  course  for  President 
Lincoln  except  the  course  which  he  took.  The  issue 
involved  did  not  allow  of  any  compromise  through 
discussion  and  the  settlement  of  the  issue  would  not 
wait.  The  disaster  might  have  been  averted  by  right 
action  in  earlier  decades — but  the  clash  had  become 
irreconcilable  until  one  side  was  compelled  to  submit. 
But  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  forced  by  the  victorious 
allies  upon  Germany  and  her  allies,  is  already  shown  to 
have  failed  to  settle  matters  other  than  as  it  stopped 
bloodshed.  The  cause  of  the  conflict  must  be  sought 
far  back  behind  the  occasion ;  but  in  this  case  even  at 
the  last  the  war  was  not  inevitable.  Were  it  not  for 
the  futility  of  the  sacrifice,  loss  of  life  would  not  con- 
stitute a  final  objection  to  war. 

(2 )  Still  less  may  we  justify  the  peace  programme  on 
the  ground  that  war  costs  money.  In  the  last  analysis 
wealth  is  the  product  of  human  life,  and  provides  the 
means  by  which  persons  achieve  personality.  There- 
fore something  of  the  sacredness  of  personality  cleaves 
to  wealth.  Waste  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  always 
wicked  because  it  involves  disregard  for  the  conditions 
of  human  welfare.  But  Peace  programmes  may  be  as 
wasteful  as  war  expenditures.    The  late  War  has  upset 
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many  economic  theories.  We  saw  nations  fighting 
desperately  when,  according  to  economic  theory,  they 
ought  to  have  been  bankrupt  and  unable  to  finance  the 
cost.  Great  expenditure  of  money  is  now  cheerfully 
incurred  which  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
demned as  extravagance.  Mothers'  allowances,  old 
age  pensions,  free  public  libraries,  educating  other 
peoples*  children — all  these  have  had  to  win  their  place 
in  the  face  of  the  complaint  that  their  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  The  rightness  of  incurring  heavy  expendi- 
ture depends  on  the  ends  to  be  served. 

(3 )  Far  more  serious  is  the  argument  that  the  world 
has  now  reached  a  stage  of  development  at  which  every 
people  and  each  community  is  dependent  on  the  welfare 
of  every  other  community.  No  people  can  now  live  a 
self-contained  life.  The  system  of  exchanging  what  we 
do  not  want  for  what  we  do  want,  but  cannot  ourselves 
produce,  has  become  so  complex  that  any  interruption 
must  bring  about  direst  hardship  through  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  system  of  exchange.  Human 
fellowships,  necessary  to  the  higher  life  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  imperilled,  if  not  destroyed,  by  War. 

(4)  But  perhaps  the  most  serious  immediate  out- 
come of  war  is  the  habit  of  mind  which  is  produced. 
War  is  the  systematic  suspension  of  what  in  other  times 
is  regarded  as  the  moral  law.  We  so  organize  our 
emotions  that  we  recognize  only  partial  and  one-sided 
statements.  We  reject  the  idea  that  there  is  something 
valid  in  the  case  of  the  enemy.  We  have  recently 
developed  the  project  of  inventing  and  circulating  lies 
both  among  our  own  people  and  among  the  enemy 
population,  not  with  a  view  to  understanding,  but  to 
intensify  the  hostility  and  to  make  compromise  or 
mutual  trust  impossible.  Gradually  we  are  discovering 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  horrible  stories  of  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  Germans  on  land  and  sea  were 
manufactured  by  fear  or  fantastic  purpose.  None  of  us 
escaped  the  deadly  efi^ect,  and  as  one  great  economist  has 
told  us,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  rebuilding  the  world 
after  fighting  stopped  lay  in  the  fact  that  many  people, 
including  President  Wilson,  had  been  bamboozled,  and 
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it  was  not  easy  to  de-bamboozle  them.  Surely  a  system 
that  rests  on  lies  and  promotes  systematic  misrepresenta- 
tion of  others,  and  misunderstanding  by  ourselves  is  a 
peril  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  War  itself  is  an  atrocity; 
it  is  futile  to  enumerate  specific  acts  as  atrocities. 
We  must  deal  with  the  central  atrocity,  and  not  allow 
our  indignation  with  details  to  mislead  us  into  by-paths. 

(5)  For  the  Christian  who  believes  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  demands  a  people  united  in  one  society  which 
will  be  the  Body  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  war  is 
a  denial  of  the  faith y  for  it  places  nationality  above  the 
supreme  claim  on  our  devotion  put  forth  by  the  body 
of  Christ.  A  well-known  scholar  was  asked  to  join  a 
Pacifist  organization — *'Why  should  I?''  he  answered, 
''I  am  a  member  of  Christ's  Church."  The  answer  was 
based  on  the  true  view  of  life.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  ''Saint 
Joan,"  the  archbishop  deplores  the  rise  of  the  nationalist 
spirit  because  it  will  tear  asunder  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  world  will  perish  in  a  welter  of  blood  and  war. 
Well,  it  almost  came  true.  But  this  leads  us  into  the 
deeper  meaning  of  war — the  subjection  of  loyalty  to  the 
Body  of  Christ  to  the  promotion  of  merely  nationalist 
interests.  Good  citizens  of  all  kinds  may  wage  war 
against  war,  but  the  special  task  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  that  struggle  is  to  sustain  a  passion  for  a 
world-fellowship,  embracing  all  races  and  peoples  as 
equally  dear  to  our  One  Lord.  The  dying  out  of  this 
sense  of  devotion  to  a  universal  family  is  no  small  part 
of  the  situation  which  allows  war  on  an  unprecedented 
scale. 

III.  Lines  of  Approach 

War  is  attacked  from  many  points  of  view,  and  we 
must  see  them  in  relation  to  each  other. 

(1)  Some  people  seek  to  end  war  by  restricting  or 
destroying  national  armaments  for  use  on  land,  sea  and 
air.  But  this  is  to  deal  with  symptoms  and  to  neglect 
the  disease.  Physicians,  more  and  more,  treat  the 
patient  rather  than  the  disease.  Older  medical  systems 
treated  the  disease.    To-day  we  seek  to  co-operate  with 
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nature  in  restoring  a  healthy  condition  of  the  patient. 
Still  more  are  we  now  concentrating  attention  on  the 
healthy  human  organism  and  seeking  so  to  preserve  it  in 
health  that  medical  men  will  have  little  to  do  with 
curing  sicknesses.  Disarmament  deals  only  with  symp- 
toms. Yet,  even  in  diseases  symptoms  may  have  to  be 
treated.  Pain  is  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong,  but 
it  is  also  a  serious  factor  in  producing  weakness.  So 
disarmament  may  lessen  the  irritation  and  change  the 
emotional  stress  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  war. 
German  leaders  twenty  years  ago  warned  us  that  little 
would  be  gained  by  removing  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
best  thing  is  to  let  war  retain  all  its  horror,  so  that  men 
will  shrink  from  it.  Yet  we  did  find  great  emotional 
relief  in  Red  Cross  Work,  and  in  efforts  to  prevent  resort 
to  the  worst  agents  of  suffering.  The  League  of 
Nations  still  seeks  through  its  commission  to  prevent 
the  use  of  deadly  disease  germs  as  an  agency  of  destruc- 
tion. But  one  cannot  get  excited  over  stopping  the 
quick  death  from  virulent  disease,  while  we  promote  the 
slow  death  by  starvation  through  blockade  with  its 
legacy  of  impoverished  vitality  in  a  later  generation. 
The  Washington  Conference  in  1921  evoked  great 
enthusiasm  by  wholesale  reduction  of  battleships. 
The  fact  was  only  slowly  recognized  by  the  populace  at 
large  that  this  meant  little,  for  battleships  were  yielding 
the  chief  place  to  other  fighting  vessels.  But,  as  a 
gesture,  it  had  great  value  and  in  the  new  situation 
created  by  this  gesture  treaties  were  enacted  which 
changed  for  our  lifetime  the  acute  situation  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  still  true  that  long  before  we  had 
armour  men  fought  naked,  and  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russian  peasants  went  unarmed  into 
trenches  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Men  who 
mean  to  fight  will  fight  with  fists,  but  organized  fighting 
may  be  excited  by  competition  in  preparing  for  war. 

(2)  The  Outlawry  of  War  seeks  to  secure  peace  by  a 
solemn  covenant  that  whatever  other  means  may 
accomplish  in  settling  disputes  war  will  not  be  resorted 
to.  The  Peace  Pact  of  Paris,  growing  out  of  cor- 
respondence between  M.  Briand  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  is 
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variously  estimated.    Many  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
bare  fact  that  governments  have  signed  this  compact 
will  change  the  situation  in  which  stress  arises.  Others 
are  convinced  that  governments  found  themselves  shut 
up  to  signing  the  Pact  out  of  shame,  but  that  the  signa- 
ture expresses  no  fundamental  change  of  mind.    In  any 
case,  the  Pact  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  explicit 
statements  by  Senator  Borah  and  Sir  Austin  Chamber- 
lain.   They  made  clear  that  wars  of  self-defence  are 
beyond  challenge,  and  the  Pact  does  not  affect  them. 
It  was  also  made  clear  that  ''self-defence"  is  here  to  be 
understood  as  including  the  maintenance  of  all  which  is 
embraced  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  all  those  special 
unspecified  interests  of  Britain  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world.    Having  seen  how  almost  every  war  may  appear 
to  be  one  of  self-defence,  we  are  compelled  to  view  the 
signing  of  the  Pact  with  qualified  enthusiasm.  Many 
of  those  who  advocate  the  outlawry  of  war  by  concerted 
voluntary  renunciation  of  it  insist  that  in  place  of  war 
there  shall  be  established  a  Court  of  International 
Justice,  administering  a  definitely  formulated  code  of 
law.    The  difficulty  in  achieving  this  is  indicated  in  the 
next  paragraph.    After  all,  law  is  a  growth,  and  Supreme 
Courts  are  perpetually  making  law  while  professing 
only  to  define  it.    Outlawry  of  war,  while  providing 
defence  for  the  existing  order,  therefore  fails  to  meet  the 
basic  need  of  provision  for  effecting  change.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  includes  an  article 
which  allows  any  Government  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  its  Council  any  situation  which  it  believes  to  contain 
a  menace  to  continued  peace.    In  the  early  years  of  its 
life  the  League  had  to  face  an  effort  to  do  this  concerning 
an  arbitrary  act  of  Italy.    The  Italian  Government 
threatened  to  resign  from  the  League  if  the  League  took 
action  which  criticized  Italian  policy,  and  the  threat 
was  effective.    Yet,  indirectly,  the  League  did  make 
itself  felt  and  to-day,  with  its  increased  prestige,  it 
could  do  so  still  more  effectively.    The  student  will  be 
well  advised  to  test  every  peace  programme  by  its 
provisions  for  co-operative  effort  in  effecting  changes 
which  are  needed  to  end  an  intolerable  condition. 
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(3)  Many  different  projects  have  been  devised  to 
thwart  war  just  when  it  is  imminent.  Three  forms  of 
such  effort  may  be  mentioned,  (a)  Legal  decision  as  to 
the  rightness  of  a  claim.  Some  very  able  and  earnest 
men  are  advocating  as  a  substitute  for  war  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Court  administering  a 
definite  code  of  laws.  Now  there  are  some  disputes 
which  turn  on  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  The 
dispute  with  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the 
sinking  by  the  American  Coast  Guard  of  a  Canadian 
vessel  believed  to  be  engaged  in  rum  running,  affords  an 
example.  Does  the  treaty  now  existing  allow  a  ship  to 
be  sunk  two  hundred  miles  from  shore?  Does  it  allow 
the  chase  of  such  a  vessel  to  start  from  outside  the 
three-mile  limit?  Such  questions  concern  law  alone. 
But  there  are  disputes  in  this  case  about  facts — where 
was  the  rum  runner  when  the  chase  started,  and  was 
she  continuously  pursued?  A  court  of  law  might  well 
be  useless  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  How  could  the  code  of  laws  be  drawn  up?  Any 
effort  to  draw  up  International  Law  would  have  to  face 
the  question  whether  a  nation  with  small  population 
and  vast  area  could  by  right  exclude  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  a  crowded  country.  Existing  law  is  all  against 
the  latter  power,  but  ought  the  law  to  be  thus?  This 
very  question  thwarted  the  settlement  proposed  in  the 
famous  Geneva  Protocol.  Could  the  exclusion  or 
harsh  treatment  of  immigrants  be  a  ground  of  action  by 
one  people  against  another?  Some  simple  disputes 
over  interpretation  of  treaties  can  be  settled  by  law, 
but  the  serious  stresses  allow  of  no  treatment  by  a 
court  which  merely  interprets  existing  law. 

(b)  Arbitration  of  Disputes  has  been  found  to  be 
increasingly  satisfactory  in  settling  disputes  which  have 
not  yielded  to  direct  discussion  between  the  nations 
concerned.  There  are  many  disputes  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  courts  of  law,  nor  by  the  usual  political 
methods.  They  are  indeed  political  in  their  nature, 
and  can  be  settled  only  by  a  body  vested  with  political 
authority.  The  most  conspicuous  modern  instance 
of  a  dispute  which  could  not  be  settled  otherwise  than 
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by  force  is  the  American  War  of  the  Union.  In  that 
case  two  communities  faced  each  other  with  deter- 
mination to  enforce  poHcies  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled or  compromised.  All  efforts  to  that  end  had 
failed.  One  community  was  determined  to  maintain 
and  develop  slavery,  the  other  was  determined  that 
slavery  should  not  be  established  in  new  lands  and 
should  be  restricted  as  opportunity  allowed  where  it  did 
exist.  Even  to-day  no  one  can  see  how  the  frightful 
conflict,  since  it  had  not  been  resolved  earlier,  could 
have  been  settled  apart  from  force  of  arms.  World 
history  is  full  of  situations  in  which  preponderance 
passed  from  one  group  to  another ;  and  Hebrew  prophets 
pointed  to  this  as  the  work  in  which  God  was  engaged. 
We  may  still  think  that  God  is  seeking  to  accomplish 
His  ends  through  that  process,  and  yet  believe  that  the 
changes  might  be  mediated  without  war.  We  are 
thrown  back  again  on  the  task  of  creating  some  organ 
of  the  general  good  which  will  limit  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  national  states,  and  any  such  restriction 
is  at  present  violently  opposed  in  every  nation. 

The  dispute  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
over  the  Alaskan  boundary  involved  interpretation  of 
treaties ;  but  it  also  involved  a  great  mass  of  conflicting 
evidence.  The  American  Government  insisted  on  a 
tribunal  including  no  outside  parties,  but  composed  of 
recognized  jurists.  The  Canadian  half  of  the  tribunal 
included  two  jurists  as  such,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  The  American  representatives  included 
jurists  of  eminence,  indeed,  though  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  had  also  been  one  of  the  most  active 
partisans  in  the  dispute.  The  result  was  unfortunate. 
The  two  Canadian  representatives  always  claimed  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  agreed  to  their  claims,  but 
at  the  last  moment  surprised  them  by  giving  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  American  claims.  Some  years  after- 
wards, the  explanation  was  forthcoming  when  there  was 
published  a  letter  written  at  the  time  by  President 
Roosevelt,  intended  to  convey  to  the  British  political 
authorities  assurance  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  no  verdict  but  one  in  their  favour.    What  was 
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to  be  done?  The  dispute  could  not  go  on  forever — it 
must  be  settled  somehow.  War  had  nothing  to  offer 
Canadians,  however  deeply  they  felt  in  the  matter. 
The  verdict  has  never  won  the  approval  of  Canadians; 
but  after  twenty  years  all  must  admit  that  whatever 
we  lost  by  that  means  of  settlement,  the  loss  involved 
in  settlement  by  war  would  have  been  immeasurably 
greater.  And  this  serves  to  illustrate  one  aspect  of  the 
whole  subject.  In  many  situations  it  is  impossible  to 
say  positively  that  justice  requires  this  or  that.  Human 
judgment  is  fallible,  and  in  times  of  excitement  mistaken 
decisions  may  be  given.  Even  so,  war — the  only 
alternative — would  be  incomparably  worse.  And,  after 
all,  the  interests  at  stake  are  not  of  such  fundamental 
importance  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  to  warrant  the  war 
which  was  once  supposed  to  be  required  by  honour  as  a 
preliminary  before  surrender  to  superior  force.  Quite 
apart  from  Canadian  issues,  however,  arbitration  has 
brought  about  a  happy  settlement  of  many  complicated 
problems  and  averted  even  in  times  of  excitement  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

(c)  Conciliation  and  Mediation  have  been  effective 
and  will  be  increasingly  called  into  play,  as  there  is  a 
stronger  habit  of  accepting  the  good  offices  of  some 
third  party  to  find  a  way  out  of  quarrels,  involving 
tangled  skeins  of  evidence  and  interests.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  indulge  in  sneers  at  the  old  diplomacy 
or  ''secret  diplomacy.''  Doubtless,  like  all  other  human 
institutions,  disaster  sometimes  came  partly  through 
the  temperament  or  conviction  of  the  diplomatists 
engaged.  Yet,  until  lately,  there  did  exist  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  European  affairs  the  phrase  ''a  good 
European,*'  by  which  was  meant  a  statesman  who 
habitually  thought  of  Europe  as  a  unit  in  which  the 
general  good  must  be  considered  as  supreme,  no  rnatter 
how  emphatic  the  claims  of  a  party  in  a  particular 
dispute.  Any  one  who  has  ever  brought  about  recon- 
ciliation between  angry  persons  knows  full  well  how 
important  it  is  to  make  sure  by  confidential  approach  to 
both  parties  that  there  is  a  readiness — however  con- 
cealed— for  reconciliation.    There  must  be  tentative 
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suggestions  and  confidential  conversations  as  pre- 
liminary to  direct  discussion  of  differences.  Sometimes 
pride  is  a  major  factor,  and  some  adjustment  must  be 
worked  out  in  advance  by  which  each  party  may  save 
its  face,  and,  even  in  yielding,  not  be  exposed  to  morti- 
fication. In  international  affairs  this  is  often  a  supreme 
consideration,  and  secret  exploration  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  are  inevitable. 

(d)  Within  the  last  two  decades  two  other  factors 
have  won  prominence  in  the  international  field.  One 
is  the  tremendous  influence  of  what  is  called  propaganda. 
The  other  is  the  influence  of  unofficial  missions  conducted 
by  men  of  high  international  repute.  An  outstanding 
instance  of  the  latter  is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Colonel 
House,  who,  while  holding  no  official  position,  was  known 
to  be  a  confidential  representative  of  President  Wilson 
to  European  statesmen,  and  whose  unofficial  and  non- 
binding  conversations  with  those  statesmen  led  to  the 
discovery  whether  there  were  any  timeliness  in  making 
further  official  proposals.  More  recently  the  venerable 
Mr.  Root  undertook  to  discuss  with  leading  statesmen 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  United  States  adhering 
to  the  World  Court,  and  he  brought  about  the  adoption 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Court  as  secured  without  abandoning 
the  position  previously  taken  by  the  Council,  the  objects 
of  the  American  demands.  But  the  effect  of  pro- 
paganda is  more  serious.  By  propaganda  is  meant  the 
influencing  of  public  opinion  so  as  to  exert  pressure  on 
governments  in  favour  of  certain  settlements.  Pro- 
paganda, to  effect  its  purpose,  must  be  disguised,  and 
its  most  general  form  is  the  dissemination  of  items  of 
news  calculated  to  predispose  to  the  view  desired.  The 
story  of  propaganda  in  the  press  of  some  countries, 
highly  subsidized  by  powerful  financial  groups,  is  too 
long  to  be  told  here. 

The  world  has  been  startled  on  learning  that  W.  B. 
Shearer  was  reporting  the  famous  Geneva  conference  on 
naval  disarmament  and,  being  paid  by  great  armament 
firms,  was  able  to  create  a  mental  and  emotional  condi- 
tion in  which  understanding  between  Britain  and 
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America  became  impossible.  Nor  is  this  peculiarly 
American,  for  before  the  Great  War  similar  efforts  of 
armament  makers  to  influence  the  press  and  inflame 
public  opinion  were  exposed  in  the  British  Courts.  In 
reading  news  purporting  to  come  from  Russia  or  from  the 
Far  East  one  needs  to  be  alert  lest  cleverly-coloured  news 
items  lead  him  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  under- 
standing is  extremely  difficult.  Ten  years  ago  a  careful 
survey  led  to  the  conclusion  that  on  this  continent  alone 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  persons  working  full 
time  in  preparing  apparently  disinterested  news  items 
for  the  press,  which  were,  in  fact,  intended  to  create 
public  opinion  in  the  interests  of  certain  special  groups 
— ecclesiastical,  financial  or  industrial,  or  racial  groups. 
That  number  is  probably  trebled  now.  The  student 
will  find  fascinating  material  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Walter 
Lippman  on  "Public  Opinion"  and  "Liberty  and  the 
News,"  while  the  power  of  propaganda  in  another  field 
was  shown  in  a  report  prepared  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  on  "Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel  Strike." 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  government  which 
sees  a  war  to  be  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
will  take  care  far  in  advance  that  the  public  has  its 
attention  rivetted  on  certain  aspects  of  this  political 
situation,  so  as  to  prevent  effective  presentation  of  the 
opposing  view. 

IV.  International  Organization 

Three  outstanding  achievements  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  pursuit  of  some  international  organization 
which  can  be  relied  on  to  check  nationalist  sovereignty 
in  action.  The  one  is  the  Britannic  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  Here  we  have  quite  different  groups,  each 
of  which  is  now  almost  completely  self-governing  and 
certainly  beyond  control  by  any  other,  yet  seeking  to 
act  together  under  the  impulse  of  a  common  outlook  on 
particular  situations.  How  long  this  will  continue  or 
what  form  the  co-operation  will  take  in  the  future  no 
one  can  say.  There  is  at  present  no  practicable  scheme 
by  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Government 
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can  in  an  emergency  be  seriously  modified  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Dominion  Governments.  "Continuous 
consultation"  is  unreal.  Yet  the  power  of  a  common 
tradition  and  the  union  in  the  crown  will  prove  effective 
until  some  greater  strain  or  conflict  of  interests  shall 
interfere.  The  second  organization  is  the  Pan  American 
Union,  This  is  more  indefinite  than  the  first-named 
organization.  But  there  is  a  marked  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Latin  America  to  require  some  assurance  that 
the  United  States  will  not  exert  controlling  influence 
over  the  policies  of  the  other  nations.  Even  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  forbids  the  acquisition  on  this 
hemisphere  of  new  territory  by  European  powers,  has 
been  interpreted  recently  as  going  beyond  its  original 
scope,  and  Latin  powers  look  askance  at  the  revised 
form.  The  third  organization  is  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  this  is  a  union  based  on  explicit  covenant  which  gives 
dominating  influence,  especially  in  the  form  of  veto, 
to  the  great  powers.  In  its  first  form  this  was  little 
more  than  a  league  of  victors,  but  the  entrance  of 
Germany  ended  that  phase.  Even  now,  with  the 
United  States  and  Russia  outside  the  League,  its  in- 
completeness is  obvious.  If  we  feel  disposed  to  criticize 
the  United  States  for  staying  out,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Canadian  Government  expressly  registered  a 
reservation  against  the  Article  which  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  American  decision. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  an 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  been  established, 
with  permanent  Judges,  selected  by  the  League.  While 
the  United  States  is  not  yet  an  adherent  of  the  Court, 
it  has  been  arranged  that  an  outstanding  American 
jurist,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes,  is  one  of  the  judges.  There  is 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  court  which  any 
nation  may  sign,  binding  itself  to  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  in  any  justiciable  dispute.  This  optional 
clause,  while  endorsed  by  many  nations,  has  only 
recently  received  the  signature  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  Court  has  authority  to  give  not  only 
binding  judgmetits,  but  advisory  opinions,  and  such 
opinions  may  be  most  influential  on  the  public  opinion 
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of  the  world.  Efforts  have  been  made  recently,  the 
final  outcome  of  which  is  not  yet  certain,  to  remove 
misgivings  of  the  United  States  Senate  with  regard  to 
these  advisory  opinions  in  cases  which  might  affect  her 
interests.  President  Hoover  has  authorized  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Protocol  which  attests  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world  court  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  ratify  his  action. 

V.  Disarming  the  Mind 

But  all  these  methods  of  averting  war  leave  the  basic 
trouble  untouched.  This  seat  of  mischief,  as  was  shown 
above,  is  in  the  doctrine  of  separate  national  sovereignty. 
Patriotism  is  perhaps  the  greatest  power  but  one  to 
emancipate  a  man  from  personal  egoism  and  private 
interests.  But  when  this  sentiment  of  patriotism  is 
transferred  to  the  modern  national  state — something 
undreamed  of  until  recently — we  invest  a  novel  institu- 
tion with  the  glamour  of  an  ancient  glory.  The  Middle 
Ages  managed  somehow  to  assert  the  common  spiritual 
heritage  as  supreme  over  the  merely  national  temper. 
When  this  passed  away  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century,  nothing  had  taken  its  place.  Moreover, 
the  separate  sovereign  states  have  fallen  one  by  one 
under  the  control  of  economic  groups  of  their  own 
citizens,  seeking  the  development  of  new  markets  and 
new  sources  of  raw  materials.  How  shall  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  come  to  think  disinterestedly  about  the 
interests  of  some  industrial  groups  of  Canadians  in 
competition  with  a  rival  group  of  Italians?  Con- 
siderable discipline  of  individual  thought  and  temper  is 
required. 

VI.  Anglo-American  Rivalry 

Why  have  the  British  and  American  peoples  been 
arming  as  if  to  fight  each  other  when  neither  has  any 
quarrel  with  the  other?  To  answer  this  question 
carries  us  into  the  heart  of  the  present  unhappy  world 
confusion.  We  must  start  with  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.    Britain  has  so  far  disarmed  that  she  is  at  the 
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mercy  of  France,  which  has  not  disarmed.  French 
strength  in  the  air  and  under  sea  is  about  twice  that  of 
Britain,  yet  Britain  keeps  down  her  armaments.  The 
building  of  air  ports  and  submarine  stations  on  the 
French  coast  facing  Britain  might  be  construed  as  a 
deadly  menace,  for  France  could  any  day  destroy 
London  in  a  few  hours  from  the  air.  This  is  a  basic 
fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  discussing  disarmament. 
Now  France  is  not  at  all  concerned  over  her  relations 
with  the  United  States,  while  those  relations  are  the 
most  vital  concern  for  Britain — Britain  is  under  certain 
obligations  through  entering  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
might  find  herself  called  on  one  of  these  days  to  join  in 
a  blockade  of  a  continental  power  which  misbehaved. 
The  blockade  would  probably  seek  to  stop  considerable 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  enemy  country. 
To  enable  her  to  defeat  such  a  blockade,  and  not  to  fight 
Britain,  the  United  States  builds  a  powerful  navy.  Her 
previous  quarrels  with  Britain  have  been  on  this  issue 
and,  had  she  not  been  forced  into  war  against  Germany, 
her  resentment  of  the  British  blockade  of  Germany 
might  easily  have  brought  her  into  the  war  against  us. 
Not  direct  quarrel  with  Britain,  but  the  result  of 
quarrels  between  others  is  the  secret  of  American  naval 
ambitions.  The  serious  question  for  British  statesmen 
is:  Can  they  go  on  indefinitely  treating  France  as  a 
trusted  friend  without  alienating  the  United  States? 
Why,  then,  must  Britain  insist  on  naval  power?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  never  sufficient  food 
in  Britain  to  feed  her  people  for  two  months.  Open 
sea  routes  are  essential  to  her,  no  matter  what  wars  are 
going  on.  She  must  keep  open  sea  lanes  or  starve. 
English  folk  find  it  hard  to  see  why  Americans  do  not 
accept  the  fact,  but  they  forget  that  Americans  now 
have  to  face  a  similar  situation  themselves.  The  whole 
basis  of  American  prosperity  is  her  gigantic  export 
trade.  If  this  were  seriously  interrupted  by  effective 
blockades,  wholesale  disaster  would  visit  the  American 
population;  and  this  must  be  prevented.  Obviously 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  two  great  peoples  depend 
on  the  attitude  of  other  nations.    The  recent  outburst 
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of  international  ill-feeling  in  Britain  and  America  is 
quite  different  from  the  feuds  between  European 
cx)untries.  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  future 
without  making  provision  for  any  war  between  European 
peoples  who  are  still  in  the  deepest  intoxication  with  the 
wine  of  nationalism?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  with 
the  signing  of  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  all  wars  between 
nations  in  furtherance  of  their  own  quarrels  are  things 
of  the  past?  May  we  settle  down  to  organize  the  world 
on  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  no  war  in  future 
except  those  called  by  a  body  like  the  League  to  suppress 
some  outlaw  nation?  If  we  can  so  think,  and  many 
believe  that  we  may,  then  we  may  also  dare  to  hope 
that  the  American  people  would  stand  in  with  that 
public  police  force  and  not  resent  the  blockade  by  the 
international  police  force.  The  great  question  for 
statesmen  in  Britain  and  America  is  whether  they  can 
face  the  whole  law  about  neutral  trade  in  war  time  and 
agree  on  some  policy  which  will  prevent  their  being 
drawn  into  a  struggle  on  opposite  sides.  For  a  whole 
century  such  an  agreement  has  been  impossible.  Is  it 
still  so?  Many  are  hoping  that  frank  conference  may 
bring  settlement  there — but  until  that  is  done  peace  is 
not  secure,  despite  all  peace  pacts. 

VII.  The  Industrial  Stress 

The  urgent  need  of  certain  commodities  makes 
rivalry  between  national  industrialists  acute.  In  three 
fields  the  competitive  search  for  basic  materials  compels 
attention.  Since  the  campaigns  of  1918,  it  has  been 
clear  that  oil  displaces  coal  as  the  material  basis  of 
power  and  civilization.  And  few  of  the  great  powers 
can  find  oil  within  their  own  territories.  The  control 
of  undeveloped  oil  fields  now  heads  up  in  two  groups: 
one,  which  is  American,  is  represented  by  Standard  Oil, 
while  the  other,  embodying  British  interests,  is  repre- 
sented by  Royal-Dutch-Shell.  The  student  will  find 
immense  interest  in  understanding  the  relations  of  these 
two  groups — rivalry  between  them  which  has  menaced 
the  peace  of  the  world  on  almost  every  continent. 
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The  recent  agreement  between  the  two  groups  seems  for 
the  present  to  avert  the  danger;  and,  if  so,  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  oil  is  a  cheap  price  for  escape.  Rubber, 
also,  now  a  prime  necessity  in  a  motor  age,  has  brought 
strained  relations  between  Britain  and  America,  but 
this  seems  also  to  be  yielding  to  new  treatment  as  new 
fields  and  sources  of  rubber  are  at  hand.  A  third 
essential  commodity  is  nickel,  and  Canada  has  almost 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  known  world's  supply  of  this 
metal.  Without  it  armoured  ships  cannot  be  built,  nor 
some  kinds  of  armament  manufactured.  Until  this  last 
year  the  Canadian  nickel  mines  were  largely  owned  by 
American  interests,  and  recently  British  groups  have 
secured  financial  control.  The  international  bearing  of 
this  is  obvious.  It  is  futile  to  cry  for  war  to  cease  while 
we  maintain  without  misgiving  the  forces  which  create 
war.  Passionate  nationalism  and  industrial  nationalism 
when  they  can  be  united  sweep  a  people  into  war. 

VIII.  Anglo-American  Understanding 

The  more  recent  exchange  of  view  between  President 
Hoover  and  the  British  Prime  Minister  has  had  a  great 
psychological  effect  which,  unless  disappointment  should 
attend  the  coming  naval  conference,  may  enable  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples  to  establish  a  new  basis  for 
peace.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Euro- 
pean foreign  offices  are  so  accustomed  to  ententes 
directed  against  a  third  party  that  there  is  danger  of 
complications  arising  from  suspicion  that  Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding  works  to  the  weakening  of  expected 
assistance.  The  utmost  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  re- 
assure the  other  governments  that  nothing  has  been 
considered  which  in  any  way  can  prejudice  the  non- 
English  peoples.  Moreover,  we  have  been  given 
sufficient  hints  that  the  two  statesmen  have  explored 
the  field  with  which  the  Naval  Conference  in  January, 
1930,  will  be  concerned,  and  that  a  sufficient  basis  of 
understanding  has  been  laid  to  avert  the  likelihood  of 
failure  to  reach  agreement.  Yet  we  are  reminded  that 
the  two  statesmen  did  not  work  out  treaties  or  agree- 
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ments,  but  accepted  the  Kellogg  pact  as  a  serious  basis 
of  policy.  They  found  themselves  in  accord  with  each 
other — an  accord  based  on  the  recognition  that  neither 
nation  could  now  adopt  the  programme  of  the  other  in 
regard  to  international  organization.  Britain  is  com- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations,  while  the  United 
States  is  definitely  self-excluded  therefrom.  But  the 
new  understanding  illustrates  the  fundamentally  spiri- 
tual nature  of  the  problem.  Sympathy  and  under- 
standing rather  than  domination  has  been  the  objective 
at  the  Washington  interviews.  Should  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  India,  foreshadowed  by  the  Viceroy's  proclama- 
tion, become  a  fact,  this  following  on  the  grant  of 
self-government  to  Ireland  and  to  Egypt  will  do  much 
to  remove  ground  for  American  distrust  of  British 
imperial  policy. 

IX.  The  Task  of  the  Christian  Citizen 

What  has  been  said  above  brings  the  problem  of  war 
home  to  the  private  citizen.  What  is  his  habit  of  mind? 
Does  he  think  internationally,  seeking  to  avert  disaster 
to  another  nation's  citizens,  or  is  he  content  to  keep 
comfortable  himself?  Is  he  critical  of  the  ambitions  of 
another  people,  but  uncritically  sure  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  his  own?  No  citizen  has  a  right  to  foster  in 
himself  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  the  sore  spots  in 
the  world's  life,  and  then  demand  exemption  from  the 
price  of  war.  Among  the  most  thoughtful  and  devoted 
Christians  a  marked  diversity  of  judgment  is  found  on 
the  question  of  a  citizen's  refusal  to  participate  in  war 
when  it  comes.  Nor  does  this  pamphlet  seek  to  answer 
the  question  for  any  one.  To  do  so  would  be  to  incur  a 
grave  responsibility  for  which  our  Church  has  yet  given 
no  warrant.  But  some  aspects  of  the  case  may  be 
mentioned.  How  shall  we  ever  stop  war  except  by 
Christian  citizens  refusing  under  any  circumstances  to 
fight  or  participate  in  war  activities?  Did  not  John 
Brown  end  slavery  by  his  futile  rebellion  and  loss  of  his 
life?  Can  we  hope  for  any  abolition  of  the  system  while 
we  remain  part  of  the  system?    These  are  the  questions 
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which  seem  to  determine  the  attitude  of  some.  But 
others  find  the  situation  more  complex.  Can  I  Hve  all 
the  time  as  a  member  of  a  nationalist  state  deriving 
income  from  competitive  industrialism,  daily  buying 
and  reading  and  thus  supporting  newspapers  which 
advocate  policies  that  end  in  war,  and  then  suddenly  cut 
myself  off  from  the  consequences?  Can  I  at  some 
moment  say  that  things  have  gone  far  enough  and  I 
must  step  aside?  Do  I  then  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  form, 
dissociate  myself  from  the  forces  which  have  brought 
the  war?  The  difficulty  may  be  presented  otherwise. 
Surely  I  have  a  right  to  seek  to  convert  my  nation  from 
a  wrong  course.  Exactly  so;  but  does  that  mean  that 
when  the  decision  is  made  I  may  rightly  take  a  course 
which,  if  successful,  would  mean  defeat  for  my  country? 
There  have  been  times  when  men  have  adopted  this 
latter  course,  as  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  South 
African  War.  But  when  Professor  Bertrand  Russell 
adopted  the  same  plan  in  the  Great  War,  Mr.  George 
had  no  hesitation  in  sending  him  to  prison.  It  looks 
as  if  the  question  does  not  admit  of  a  clear  answer  which 
any  one  may  impose  on  another  or  even  urge  on  another. 
But  it  should  be  obvious  that  no  one  may  fairly  set 
himself  to  defeat  his  nation  by  weakening  her  effective- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  good 
citizen.  He  is  in  that  case  a  citizen  of  doubtful  quality. 
But  Christianity  does  not  exist  primarily  to  make  good 
citizens — they  were  produced  wholesale  before  Christ 
came. 

X.  What  Decision  Shall  I  Make? 

One  can  respect  any  person  who  seriously  decides 
that,  come  what  may,  he  will  have  no  part  in  any  activity 
which  supports  a  war  if  it  should  come.  But  one  cannot 
respect  a  man  who,  taking  that  attitude,  demands  the 
standing  of  a  loyal  citizen.  Conscientious  objectors, 
when  genuine,  win  the  deepest  respect,  but  no  test  of 
sincerity  would  be  effective  were  not  the  way  of  such 
transgression  very  hard.  Moral  values  are  sifted  out 
from  weakness  by  the  menace  of  suffering.    After  all, 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  useful  to  discuss  stopping  war  in  general  without  dealing 
with  the  particular  wars  which  seem  possible? 

2.  What  has  the  ordinary  citizen  in  private  life  to  do  with 
international  policies,  and  how,  if  at  all,  can  he  influence  the  trend  of 
policy? 

3.  The  United  States  Courts  have  recently  refused  citizenship 
to  a  Canadian  who  applied  for  naturalization,  because  he  said  he  was 
not  ready  in  advance  to  pledge  himself  to  fight  in  any  war  regardless 
of  the  issue. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  decision?  Why? 

4.  If  one  refuses  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  war,  has  he 
any  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  good  citizen? 

5.  Is  it  possible  for  one  to  live  in  a  national  community  and  yet 
keep  himself  free  from  responsibility  for  courses  which  lead  to  war? 
At  what  stage  in  the  process  may  he  fairly  break  away,  claiming 
that  what  follows  is  nothing  to  him? 

6.  To  what  extent  is  the  absence  of  good  will  the  cause  of  inter- 
national strife,  or  how  is  the  matter  complicated  by  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding? 

7.  In  what  way  can  you  justify  the  assumption  that  one's  own 
country  is  better  than  another?    Have  you  equal  indebtedness  to  all? 

8.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  superior  race  among  the  earth's 
population?    How  do  you  justify  the  claim? 

9.  What  changes  in  one's  personal  habits  of  thought  and  speech 
are  required  to  produce  a  peaceful  world? 

10.  What  organizations  do  in  fact  to-day  promote  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world? 

11.  Now  that  Canada  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  nickel  of 
the  world,  and  nickel  is  indispensable  to  the  building  of  battleships, 
should  Canada  refuse  the  export  of  nickel?  What  of  other  nations 
claiming  part  ownership  in  products  which  are  generally  needed? 

A  Few  Books  of  Reference 

For  all  problems  associated  with  Nationalism  and  its  meaning 
the  supreme  work  is  Carleton  Hayes'  "Essays  on  Nationalism." 
A  general  view  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  present  order  in 
relation  to  war  is  gained  from  Kirby  Page's  little  book,  "War,  Its 
Causes  and  Cure,"  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  fifteen-cent  edition. 
For  the  Great  War,  its  actual  causes  and  conclusion,  the  best  work 
in  reasonable  compass  is  Gooch,  "History  of  Europe  to  1919." 
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